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the most celebrated orators, he perplexes the debate
2tnd wearies the House.
All laws which tend to make the representative
raore dependent on the elector, not only affect the
' conduct of the legislators, as I have remarked else-
where, but also their language. They exercise a
simultaneous influence on affairs themselves, and on
the manner in which aflairs are discussed.
There is hardly a member of Congress who can
make up his mind to go home without having
disoatched at least one speech to his consiituents ;
nor who will endure any interruption until he has
introduced into his harangue whatever useful
suggestions may be made touching the four-and-
twenty States of which the Union is composed, and
especially the district which he represents. He there-
fore presents to the mind of his auditors a succession
of great general truths (which he himself only com-
prehends, and expresses, confusedly), and of petty
xiimutiae, which he is but too able to discover and to
point out. The consequence is that the debates of
that great assembly are frequently vague and per-
plexed, and that they seem rather to drag their slow
length along than to advance toward a distinct
object. Some such state of things will, I believe,
always arise in the public assemblies of democracies.
Propitious circumstances and good laws might
succeed in drawing to the legislature of a democratic
people men very superior to those who are returned
by the Americans to Congress ; but nothing will ever
prevent the men of slender abiliiies who sit there from
obtruding themselves with complacency, and in all
"Tvays, upon the public. The evil does nor appear to
me to be susceptible of entire cure, because it noi only
originates in the tactics of that assembly, but in
its constitution and in that of the country. The